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Foreword: “I am as I am not” 


Because archetypal modes of thought transcend time and place, the insights of 
Heraclitus are strikingly postmodern. Although conceived five hundred years 
before our era in the Greek city of Ephesus, his poetic aphorisms show a 
deconstructive mind at work. The life of thought does not necessarily progress, 
for, as he says, “Any day stands equal to the rest” (120). Since moving forward 
and moving back are one and the same (69), the latest postmodern thinking 
completes the circle where Heraclitus began: “The beginning is the end” (70). 


Early Greek thinkers sought the stuff of which the world was made. For 
Thales, it was water; for Anaximenes, air; for Anaximander, a combination of 
hot and cold. Empedocles expanded the stuff to four indestructible elemental 
principles, while Anaxagoras is said to have proposed innumerable generative 
seeds composing the nature of things. The Atomists abstracted the seeds yet 
further, proposing multiple particles moving in a void. The Pythagoreans 
found the truth of the world lies in numbers, their proportions and relations, 
and Parmenides, the most metaphysical of them all, laid out his theory of the 
cosmos through the sheer power of logical thought. 


Heraclitus took a different tack. His method is more psychological. He 
posited no basic substance, nor did he abstract the world of the senses into 
numbers, atoms, or assertions about Being as a whole. Instead he said, nothing 
is stable; all is in flux. Whatever you say about anything, its opposite is 
equally true. He brought language into the game of cosmological thinking. 
Declarations will always be self-contradictory, relative, subjective. “People 
dull their wits with gibberish, and cannot use their ears and eyes” (4). “They 
lack the skill to listen or to speak” (6). You cannot know the world in the 
manner of natural philosophy or mathematics or deductive logic. Because: “By 
cosmic rule... all things change” (36). “The sun is new again, all day” (32). 
“The river where you set your foot just now is gone—those waters giving way 
to this, now this” (41). 


His name for this changing flux, or process, in today’s terms, is “fire,” a 
metaphor for the shifting meanings of all truth. Therefore, the verbal account, 
or logos, of the world is also fire. Truth, wisdom, knowledge, reality—none can 
stand apart from this fire that allows no objective fixity. 


Heraclitean fire, it must be insisted, is neither a metaphysical essence like 
the elements of his peers, nor a spiritual energy, nor a material substance, the 
fire that burns your hand. His fire is metaphorical, a psychological intensity 
that penetrates through all literalisms, a quicksilver fire that flows through the 
hand, burning away whatever tries to grasp reality and hold it firm. This fire, 
as the active principle of deconstruction, brilliantly deconstructs itself. 


You can, however, reflect your own mind, see into your own thoughts. You 


can become psychological or, as he puts it, “Applicants for wisdom do what I 
have done: inquire within" (80). ^People ought to know themselves" (106). 
This psychological turn means you cannot know the psyche no matter how 
endless your search (71), since consciousness is always also its opposite, 
unconsciousness. How better say this than: “I am as I am not" (81). 


Statements pertaining to sleep add support to my notion of Heraclitus the 
psychologist. Rather than a focus upon the healing efficacy of dreams as in the 
Asclepian cult of his time or upon their prognostic meaning as summed up in 
Egyptian and later Greek writing by Artemidorus, Heraclitus simply states that 
the logos is active in sleep. Even while you are resting, the fire burns. 
Dreaming is the flickering activity of the mind participating in the world's 
imagination. Whether the dream helps us feel better and sleep better, cures 
our distress, or prefigures our destiny, is less its essential nature than its 
energetic spontaneity. During sleep, we may be each apart from the commonly 
shared day-world, yet the never-resting logos goes on producing images ever 
new as the sun each day, as the river's flowing. In our private rest, the 
restlessness of the cosmos continues to do its work. 


For all the puzzling juxtapositions—hot/cold, pure/tainted, war/peace, 
plenty/famine—that quicken the reader's speculations, Heraclitus insists on a 
keen practical sense of things. No lofty idealism or dulling generalities that 
smooth over life's honest hardness. “Hungry livestock, though in sight of 
pasture, need the prod" (55). “War makes us as we are" (62). “The poet was a 
fool who wanted no conflict" (43). “The mind... needs strength" (45). 


No sloppy emotionalism either. Heraclitus would hardly be found among 
enthusiastic revivalists or holistic healers of the New Age. “Dry, the soul grows 
wise and good" (74). “Moisture makes the soul succumb . . ." (72), which I 
have understood to be a warning against drowning in easiness. Comfortable, 
complacent, content—these soporifics extinguish the fire of the soul. 


Moreover, no religiosity. Fragments 116 onward state pithy truths that do 
not let us escape into wishful denials of realities. “Those who mouth high talk 
may think themselves high-minded" (118). Neither your hope nor your 
fantasies tell you anything about what comes after death (122). The unknown 
is not revealed by faith (116). Fate is not governed from elsewhere, but is in 
your character, the way you bear yourself each day (121). Because humans 
understand so little of the gods (126), the initiations and mysteries we practice 
are not true holiness (125). 


Haxton's English captures Heraclitus's toughmindedness: *One thunderbolt 
strikes root through everything" (28). “War, as father of all things, and king. 
. (44). “Hunger, even in the elements, and insolence” (24). “The mind . . . that 
strains against itself, needs strength, as does the arm..." (45). 


The Heraclitean vision is Greek: the inhuman nature of the gods is borne out 
by the facts of nature and by the tragic flaws in human biography. The fire is 
demanding, and it takes its toll. 


As well as giving a vision of the nature of things and the truth of the world 
we live in, the passages state a poetics of dissonance—another reason 


Heraclitus has appeal for writers, artists, and psychologists. In the heart of the 
mind there is a tension. We are pulled apart, enflamed, and at risk. Therefore, 
our expressions must hold the tension so as to bespeak accurately and 
poignantly the actual soul as it exists. “How, from a fire that never sinks or 
sets, would you escape?" (27). 


Heraclitus has also bequeathed to Western culture a mode of expressing this 
fire: the aphoristic phrase. The body of work attributed to him consists in a 
collection of incendiary sparks that scholarship calls “fragments,” as if to say 
the work is incomplete, only shards of a lost whole. But scholarship misses the 
fact that the style is the message. The snapshot, the apercu, reveals things as 
they are: “The eye, the ear, the mind in action, these I value" (13). To 
speculate about the lost book distracts from the power of the fragments and 
their message: all things change, all things flow. The world is revealed only in 
quick glances. There can be no completion. “Things keep their secrets" (10), 
because they cannot be fixed into the comprehensive formulations of a book. 
No sooner known and explained, the event has changed. Therefore, "the 
known way is an impasse" (7). 


Faced with this impasse, usual thinkers try to grasp the flow either by 
religious mystification or by overprecise and reductive explanations (11). 
Whereas the thinker (the "true prophet") who is on track speaks in signs, 
much like gestures, hints, and metaphors that neither reveal nor conceal. 
These signs allow for many meanings with ambiguous and suggestive 
possibilities. Again, I see a parallel with the psychological approach to 
interpretation. It favors responses in metaphors, images, sharp-pointed insights 
that stir the mind to awakened observation and deepened reflection. 


We are still riddling out these "fragments" generation after generation in 
ever-new, and necessary, fresh translations. Translations age, even though the 
original texts do not. In fact, classic texts are rejuvenated by virtue of fresh 
translation. If all things flow, then each translation must be different from 
every other one, yet still be the same, much as Heraclitus's river. Or, to say it 
otherwise, the sun is new every day—and Haxton offers a translation for this 
day, our day. 


Heraclitus has moved philosophers from Plato through Nietzsche, 
Whitehead, Heidegger, and Jung, and as Haxton says in his admirably 
condensed introduction, it is mainly from philosophers (ancient writers and 
Church Fathers) that the fragments have been culled and passed on. Therefore, 
everything we read and refer to as “Heraclitus” is second- or thirdhand—even 
fourth, in that the Greek and Latin have been turned into English. What 
Heraclitus actually said, or wrote, we have only signs pointing to the authority 
of a half-revealed, half-concealed author. I like to think he would have 
enjoyed this deconstruction of his lasting words through the centuries of time. 


James Hillman 


Introduction 


When the iron hoe was a new invention, Pythagoras saw mathematical logic 
as a language of cosmic prophecy. Now, when we say E = mc?, we are stating 
in mathematical terms the thought of Pythagoras's contemporary, Heraclitus, 
who said that energy is the essence of matter. Heraclitus put it in the ancient 
Greek this way: 


All things change to fire, 
and fire exhausted 
falls back into things. 


Einstein agreed. For him, the earth, the sun and moon and stars, the winds 
and waters, everything, became energy in flux, in relativity, and the world 
was staggered by mental shock, then by physical explosions. But the wisdom 
of Heraclitus held true twenty-five hundred years after his death. 


Heir to the throne in Ephesus, one of the world's richest and most powerful 
cities, Heraclitus gave up the kingdom and chose, instead of the trappings of 
power, to seek the Word of wisdom. His writings survived the Persian empire, 
dominant in his time, and then the Greek, and Roman. For hundreds of years, 
great writers, Plato, Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, and others, quoted him with 
respect. Then, his book, with thousands of the finest works of that world, 
disappeared forever. 


Scholars describe this lost book as the first coherent philosophical treatise. 
But the existing fragments resemble prophecy and poetry as much as they do 
philosophical discourse. After all, philosophy had just begun. Pythagoras had 
only lately coined the word “philosopher," meaning lover of wisdom. But the 
pursuit of wisdom is much older than Pythagoras or his word for himself as a 
serious student. 


Heraclitus uses the word for wisdom, sophos, thirteen times in the surviving 
fragments of his work. The one time he mentions philosophers, he speaks of 
their need for learning. But he says that wisdom is beyond learning and 
beyond cleverness: *Of all the words yet spoken none comes quite as far as 
wisdom, which is the action of the mind beyond all things that may be said." 
*Wisdom," he says, “is the oneness of mind that guides and permeates all 
things." For Heraclitus, wisdom, much like fire, is the very essence of the 
cosmos. 


Before Heraclitus, the traditions most attentive to this oneness existed in 
various cultures as wisdom poetry. Farther to the east, Gautama Buddha, 
another prince who deserted his kingdom for the pursuit of wisdom, was an 
exact contemporary of Heraclitus, as were the legendary Lao-tzu and 


Confucius, all closely associated with poetic traditions of wisdom. 


Wisdom poetry is often allied with religion, but it is distinct from the 
religious poetries of prayer, praise, and narrative, because it focuses above all 
on the task of speaking wisdom. The wisdom books best known in European 
cultures are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job. Anyone can see marked 
similarities between the so-called pessimism of Heraclitus and that in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, written not far to the south during the same century. 


Equally striking similarities may be found between the wisdom of Heraclitus 
and that in other traditions. A man disillusioned to the point of wanting to die, 
in the famous Egyptian Dispute Between a Man and His Soul, for example, feels 
trapped, like those said by Heraclitus to be “confined in the sodden lumber of 
the body." The Egyptian seeks “the movement of eternal return." He awaits 
“the Mystical Encounter with the Lord of Transformations hidden in [his] 
body," this Lord being the falcon god Sokar, who disappears with his prey into 
the fire of the sun.! 


All this represents the body, fire, death, and transformation much as 
Heraclitus would describe them more than a thousand years later. Heraclitus 
says of the dead: “Corpses, like night soil, get carted off.; “Souls change 
into water on their way toward death . . ."; and “Fire of all things is the judge 
and ravisher." The Egyptian poet says of the dead man “cast from his house 
and flung upon the hill" that “the flood takes him, the sun takes him, fish talk 
to him in shallow water." 


Most germane to Heraclitus of all these traditions may be the Persian. Persia 
in his time, consolidated under Darius to control almost all of Asia Minor, was 
the inheritor of the legacy of Sumer, with a two-thousand-year-old tradition of 
wisdom poetry. Persia's most powerful new religion was the worship of the 
Lord Wisdom, Ahura Mazda, as taught by the prophet Zarathustra, who lived 
earlier in the same century as Heraclitus. A tenet of Zoroastrian teaching was 
the identification of wisdom with an ever-living fire, pyr aeizóon, as Heraclitus 
calls his version. 


Such resemblances are too poignant to ignore, and who would want to 
ignore them, and why? But historical connections are doubtful. Heraclitus 
never mentions the Lord Wisdom. Yet the word theos does appear nine times 
among the fragments. Scholars differ in their exact sense of the tone and 
meaning of this word, which is translated most literally as “god.” Clearly, 
Heraclitus meant to distinguish his attitude from others more prevalent at the 
time. He says: 


They raise their voices 
at stone idols 

as a man might argue 
with his doorpost, 
they have understood 
so little of the gods. 


The conventional presences of the Greek gods hover at the edges of these 


fragments, especially Apollo, god of prophecy and cosmic fire, but theos also 
refers to a presence distinct from any mythological person. This presence is as 
vital to the thought of Heraclitus as are wisdom, the Word, and fire. Heraclitus 
makes this clear when he speaks of the rule of theos in fragment 36: 


By cosmic rule, 

as day yields night, 

so winter summer, 

war peace, plenty famine. 
All things change. 

Fire penetrates the lump 
of myrrh, until the joining 
bodies die and rise again 
in smoke called incense. 


In another of the fragments, Heraclitus hints at his kinship with the poets 
and prophets, when he says, “Without obscurity or needless explanation the 
true prophet signifies." The very closeness of this association may account for 
the need in Heraclitus to set his work apart, when he says outright, “We need 
no longer take the poets and myth-makers for sure witnesses about disputed 
facts." 


Heraclitus is at equal pains to distinguish himself from philosophers he 
mentions, and from his contemporaries in general, from the few who consider 
wisdom, without understanding, and from the many who make no attempt. 


To a sober mind, the drunkenness of cultic worshippers must have been 
particularly unappealing in a cosmopolitan city like Ephesus, with gods of 
wine on every side, drunken Greeks initiated into the Thracian ecstasies of 
Dionysus running amok with drunken Phrygians worshiping Sabazius, Lydians 
possessed by Bassareus, and Cretans in the frenzy of Zagreus, all claiming in 
their cups to have transcended understanding. 


Despite good reasons to distrust the thinking of others, and to disapprove 
their actions, Heraclitus argues movingly for truths that any thinking person 
can understand: 


Since mindfulness, of all things, 
is the ground of being, 

to speak one's true mind, 

and to keep things known 

in common, serves all being, 
just as laws made clear 

uphold the city... 


At this task of speaking his true mind, ancient and modern readers agree, 
Heraclitus is among the greatest writers of his language, comparable for the 
shapeliness and power of his style even to the finest writer of his lifetime, the 


first of the great playwrights, Aeschylus. This liveliness of style is all the more 
engaging because the life of Heraclitus is also remarkable. An early and 
abiding influence on Christian thought is famously transparent in the 
Heraclitean language that opens the Gospel According to John: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God." The scientific purport of Heraclitus has remained startling and valuable 
for twenty-five hundred years, his social satire has kept its edge, and his 
contributions to philosophy, formative in his time, have been enduring. 


Ironically, the great writer keeps insisting upon the limits of his art as a way 
toward wisdom. He says, “To a god the wisdom of the wisest man sounds 
apish. Beauty in a human face looks apish too. In everything we have attained 
the excellence of apes." 


This is funny, first of all, and very dark as its persuasiveness sinks in, but 
finally it reveals itself to be the lucid darkness of a truth that speakers of 
English at the present millennium are still privileged to consider. “To be 
evenminded is the greatest virtue," Heraclitus still persuades us. “Wisdom is to 
speak the truth and act in keeping with its nature." 


A Note on the Translation 


Naturally, I had read translations of Heraclitus in English before I did my own. 
The first was the excellent version Philip Wheelwright did in the 1950s. Later, 
Guy Davenport published another fine translation in the 1970s. As I worked, I 
referred to several versions, most closely to the Loeb Classical Library text, 
edited and translated by H. W. S. Jones, whose literal translation guided me 
through the Greek. Jones in his work followed the nineteenth-century text 
assembled by Ingram Bywater, using the subsequent scholarship of Jacob 
Bernays, Hermann Diels, and others. Scholarship on Heraclitus that has shaped 
my thinking includes work by Charles Burnet, G. S. Kirk, and Charles H. Kahn. 


The existing fragments of Heraclitus are divided into three types: 
supposedly direct quotations, reputed paraphrases, and commentaries. Since 
the accuracy of these sources can never be established, I have tried to make 
the most of what we have by tailoring paraphrase and commentary to fit 
stylistically with quotes. I chose this procedure for the sake of a reader's 
sustained connection with my English version, confident that those misled by 
my approach can easily turn to the excellent scholarship available. My 
translation uses free verse to suggest the poetic ring of the original prose, 
which deserves to be called poetry as much as the metrical writings of 
thinkers like Empedocles and Parmenides. 


Aside from this general procedure, I have stayed close to literal paraphrase, 
wherever this seemed adequate, and where I have deviated, I have tried to 
explain my thinking in the notes at the end of this volume. 


FRAGMENTS 
The Collected Wisdom of HERACLITUS 


Tod 6? Aóyov 1068 £óvtoc ais GE6vetor 
yívovtar Gvopcornotr kai npóoOev Í Gkoboat Kai 
ÅKOÍOQVTEG TÓ npótov. yivopéveov yap náviov 
Katte tov Aóyov 16v6e áneíporot £oíkaot 
neipOpevor kai £néov Kai Epy@v roroviéov 
ókoícv £yà Sujyedpan, ÖIMPÉOV Ékaotov karta 
púorv kal ppáčov ókoc Eyer. ods Dë GM ovg 
ávöpónouc AavOdver ókóoa £yep0évurec 
roi£ovot, ókoonep ókóoa EÚDOVTEG 


émmAavOdvovtat. 


The Word proves 

those first hearing it 

as numb to understanding 

as the ones who have not heard. 


Yet all things follow from the Word. 


Some, blundering 
with what I set before you, 


try in vain with empty talk 
to separate the essences of things 
and say how each thing truly is. 


And all the rest make no attempt. 
They no more see 

how they behave broad waking 
than remember clearly 

what they did asleep. 


2 


OOK peð GAA 106 Aóyou áko6oavtac 


Opodoyéew ooqóv tou, év návta eiva. 


3 


'A&óvetor ákoó6oaviec K@potot £ofkaor: auc 


ao1oior papropéei: napeóvtag åneiva. 


4 


Kako) paptopes cvO pero óqaApot Kai 
Ota, pappápouc poyts £yóviov. 


5 


Ob Ppovéovor to1adta noAAo1 ókóootot 
£ykopéovor oúðt paðóvreg yivóokovot, 


H ð? 6okéovor. 


For wisdom, listen 


not to me but to the Word, 
and know that all is one. 


Those unmindful when they hear, 
for all they make of their intelligence, 
may be regarded as the walking dead. 


People dull their wits with gibberish, 
and cannot use their ears and eyes. 


Many fail to grasp what they have seen, 
and cannot judge what they have learned, 
although they tell themselves they know. 


6 


' Akoðoal 00K £motápevor o00' eineiv. 


7 


Ed pi] EN évéMnotov oók éevproet, 


ávefepeóvmtov £óv kal Griopov. 


8 


Xpvoodv oi Gr yiv nov ópóooovor 


Kai evpioxovoat ÓÀfyov. 


9 


"Ayyipaoírv. 


Yet they lack the skill 


to listen or to speak. 


Whoever cannot seek 

the unforeseen sees nothing, 
for the known way 

is an impasse. 


Men dig tons of earth 
to find an ounce of gold. 


See note. 


10 


DO kpPÓNTEOÐA quei. 


11 


= 2 


O ava o6 tò pavteidv éou tò £v AcMpoic, 
obte Aéyet obte pte, GAAG onpativer. 


12 


LifpvlAa öð pawopévo otópan áyfAaota kal 
akaMomota koi Gpopiota qOeyyopévr] xilov 


été@v é&ukvéevai ti povi Sic tov Oróv. 


13 


"Oocov ðyng &koi] -t taðia eyo 
npoup£o. 


10 


Things keep their secrets. 


11 


Yet without obscurity 
or needless explanation 
the true prophet signifies. 


12 


The prophet's voice possessed of god 
requires no ornament, no sweetening of tone, 
but carries over a thousand years. 


13 


The eye, the ear, 
the mind in action, 
these I value. 


14 


Toto yap id éon tov vöv kapðv, £v oic 
návtov nÀorróov kai noprutóv yeyovOt@v OÚK 
Gv ëu npénov civ rouyteic Kai poOoypapors 
vpfjoða1 páprivor nepi tv áyvoovpévov, ónep 
oi npo POV nepi tov nÀríotov, áníotoug 
åppiofntovpévov napeyópevor PePorarterg 


katà tov 'HpákAenov. 


15 


'Oq6aoAMoi tov Gtov axpipéotepor pápropec. 


16 


lloAvpaðiv vóov éyew ob ðiðúoker 
'Hoíoðov yàp äv éðíðage koi HoOayópr]v- 


LA — ` ¿E` 
avis te Zevopávea kal “Exatatov. 


14 


Now that we can travel anywhere, 


we need no longer take the poets 
and myth-makers for sure witnesses 
about disputed facts. 


15 


What eyes witness, 
ears believe on hearsay. 


16 


If learning were a path of wisdom, 
those most learned about myth 
would not believe, with Hesiod, 
that Pallas in her wisdom gloats 
over the noise of battle. 


17 


IIv0ayóprc Mynoápyou iotopínv honor 
ávðpónav páhota návtiov. kal ExAeCapevog 
ta 6a tög Ovyypoupers énoujoctro ÉWVTOĞ 


oopiny, noAvpaðinv, kakoteyvínv. 


18 


'Okóogv Aóyovc r[|kovoa oúðeig iik véerat ÉG 
10010, Sore yrvóoktiv Gu o0qpóv £ou náviov 


KEYOPLOHÉVOV. 


19 


"Ev tò oocpóv, ëníotaoðat yvopr]|v À 


kuþepvöra návta ià náviov. 


17 


Pythagoras may well have been 


the deepest in his learning of all men. 
And still he claimed to recollect 
details of former lives, 

being in one a cucumber 

and one time a sardine. 


18 


Of all the words yet spoken, 

none comes quite as far as wisdom, 
which is the action of the mind 
beyond all things that may be said. 


19 


Wisdom is the oneness 
of mind that guides 
and permeates all things. 


20 


Kóopov t6vde tov aútðv ánávrgv obte TIG 
Oeðv obte avOpGnev énoinoe, GAN hv airi x 
£ou kai fora nöp aei@@ov arri6pevov pærpa 


kai ánooþevvópevov pétpa. 


21 


1Iupóc tponai np@tov DáAaooa: Oa) Goonc 62 


TÓ pèv Íptou yf), tò Š prov nprjoujp. 


22 


llopoc ávrapeíþera návta Kai nöp ánávigv, 


ÓONEp YPvood ypýpata Kal xpr]piáruov ypvoós. 


20 


That which always was, 


and is, and will be everliving fire, 
the same for all, the cosmos, 
made neither by god nor man, 
replenishes in measure 

as it burns away. 


21 


Fire in its ways of changing 
is a sea transfigured 
between forks of lightning 
and the solid earth. 


22 


As all things change to fire, 
and fire exhausted 

falls back into things, 

the crops are sold 

for money spent on food. 


23 


QáAaooa ö1ayfeta Kai petpéerar & tov aúrðv 


Aóyov ókolog npóoðev hv ij yevéoOca. 


24 


Xpnopooóvn . . . KO. 


25 


Li nöp tov áfpog Bávarov, Kai aip Cr Tov 
nupög Dávarov: Lap Ci] tov yis Bávarov, yñ) 


tov ÜÖATOG. 


23 


The earth is melted 


into the sea 

by that same reckoning 
whereby the sea 

sinks into the earth. 


24 


Hunger, even 
in the elements, 
and insolence. 


25 


Air dies giving birth 

to fire. Fire dies 

giving birth to air. Water, 
thus, is born of dying 
earth, and earth of water. 


26 


Hávta tò nöp H kpiwéei kal 


KATAA yeta. 


27 


Tò pi) 66vóv note nóg Gv tig Aáðo1 ; 


28 


Tà öð návta oiakíte kepauvós. 


29 


"Hog oby ónepprjoexor þérpa: ei 68 pý, 


'Eprwóec piv ðíkns &n(kovpor e£evprjoovor. 


26 


Fire of all things 


is the judge and ravisher. 


27 


How, from a fire 
that never sinks 

or sets, 

would you escape? 


28 


One thunderbolt strikes 
root through everything. 


29 


No being, not the sun 
itself, exceeds due measure, 
but contending powers 

set things right. 


30 


'Hoðg kai éonépys téppata Í Gpktoc, Kai 


ávtíov tfj pKtov obpos aiðpíou Aióc. 


31 


Ei pi] ij x ioc rjv, évexa tov QAAÀav Gorpov 


evppdovn àv rjv. 


32 


Néog èp npæpn iN. 


30 


Dawn turns to dusk 


around the pivot 
of the North. 
Southward lies 
the zone 

of greater light. 


31 


Without the sun, 
what day? What night? 


32 


The sun is new 
again, all day. 


33 


Aoxti 5? |OcAfjs| katá vac np@toc 
aotpoAoyfjoat Kai rj Makes &xMipeio kal 
tponàs npocuiriv, óc prow Edðnpos £v tf) 
nept tv &oripoloyoupévov iotopía- óðev 
avtov kal Zevopávns Kai 'Hpóðotog Óavpácrr 
paptopet 6' abt kai 'HpákAerroc Kai 
Anpókpitos. 


34 


"Qv ó idos Emoréuys Öv kai okonóc, ópícew 
kai Ppafßeúesiv kal ávaðerkvóvai kal 
avapaivew geveoMtre kal Opac ai navia 


qépovor... 


35 


AibGokaXoc 6? nAgiot@v 'Hoto6oc: toðtov 
£níovavrar nÀetota eidévat, Goug Npæpnv kal 


EÚPPÓVNV OOK £yivooke: Eou yàp £v. 


33 


The mind of Thales 


saw in forethought— 
clearly as in heaven— 
the eclipse. 


34 


The sun, timekeeper 
of the day and season, 
oversees all things. 


35 


Many who have learned 

from Hesiod the countless names 
of gods and monsters 

never understand 

that night and day are one. 


36 


O Beðg rpépr] EdPpóvn, xeiióv Bépos, 
nóAepoc gipñ vi], kópoc Mpóc: áAAotoðra1 È 
Sk@oneEp nöp, ókórav ovppryfj 0vópaot, 


òvopáčeta Kad’ rjoovi]v ékáotov. 


37 


Ei návta tü 6via kanvög yévorto, pivec 


dv Sutyvoiev. 


38 


Ai yuya óopóvtar Kad’ aórv. 


36 


By cosmic rule, 


as day yields night, 

so winter summer, 

war peace, plenty famine. 
All things change. 

Fire penetrates the lump 
of myrrh, until the joining 
bodies die and rise again 
in smoke called incense. 


37 


If everything 

were turned to smoke, 
the nose would 

be the seat of judgment. 


38 


Thus in the abysmal dark 
the soul is known by scent. 


39 


Te wuypi Bépera, Béppöv wóyera, bypdv 


avaivetou, kappaAfov vorir. 


40 


Xkíðvrot kai ovvayet, npóotctiot Kal 


ÜNE. 


41 


llorapotot dig too awto OOK GV 
éppaing Erepa yap «koi étepa> émppéet 


Úðara. 


39 


What was cold soon warms, 


and warmth soon cools. 
So moisture dries, 
and dry things drown. 


40 


What was scattered 
gathers. 

What was gathered 
blows apart. 


41 


The river 

where you set 
your foot just now 
is gone— 

those waters 
giving way to this, 
now this. 


42 


Omitted, see note. 


43 


Kai 'HpákAenoc énipg tÓ noujovu- oc 

Epic Ek te Beðv kal GvVOp@nev ánóAotto: où 
yap àv elvar appoviay pi) Ovroc G Kai 
Papéos, o66& và (þa &veo Or]Aeoc Kai áppevos, 


évaviíov OVIMV. 


44 


HH óMepoc návtæv pev naujp £o nd vt 
6? paouróc, kai tobs p?v Beoðg Heke 
toðg öð ávÖpÓNoLs, o piv Sobhous £noírjor 


tods 6? £AevOÉ£pouc. 


43 


The poet was a fool 
who wanted no conflict 
among us, gods 

or people. 

Harmony needs 

low and high, 

as progeny needs 

man and woman. 


44 


War, as father 

of all things, and king, 
names few 

to serve as gods, 

and of the rest makes 
these men slaves, 
those free. 


45 


Ob Coviaor ókoc Biapepópevov Eov1g 
Opodoyéer naAfvrovog áppovín ókoonep vó&ov 


Kai A6pns. 


46 


Kai nepi abt@v TOÚTØV ávótepov 

ÈMČNTOĞOL kal ÞVOKÓLEPOV . . . Kal 
'Hpák)ettog tò ávií&ovv ovpoépov, kai £x TOV 
Siapepdviov kaMou]v &ppovíav, kal návig 


Kav Épiw yíveoða. 


47 


"Appovír] ápavis pavepis kpríooov. 


48 


Mi] eik nepi tóv peyíotov ovppaMopr0a. 


45 


The mind, to think of the accord 


that strains against itself, 
needs strength, as does the arm 
to string the bow or lyre. 


46 


From the strain 
of binding opposites 
comes harmony. 


47 


The harmony past knowing sounds 
more deeply than the known. 


48 


Yet let's not make 
rash guesses 
our most lucid thoughts. 


49 


Xpi] £6 pada nioMóv íoropac pilooópoug 


v T 
ávöpag ELVAL 


50 


Tvapéwv óðdg edVeia Kai okoAi] pia éoti 


kal Í cúú. 


51 


"Ovor o6ppav Gv ~Aowto þáðAov i) 


xpvoóv. 


49 


Seekers of wisdom first 


need sound intelligence. 


50 


Under the comb 
the tangle and the straight path 
are the same. 


51 


An ass prefers a bed of litter 
to a golden throne. 


V 
N 


Odiacoa 8 kabapótatov kal 
hapótatov, iyOdor pëv nóupov Kai Cart} prov, 


úv porno 6? Griorov Kai óA€ðprov. 


53 


Sues coeno, cohortales aves pulvere (vel 
cinere) lavari. 


54 


Omitted as repetition of 53. 


an 
J 


[lav épnetov nànyf vépeta. 


52 


The sea is both pure 

and tainted, healthy 

and good haven to the fish, 
to men impotable and deadly. 


53 


Poultry bathe 
in dust and ashes, 
swine in filth. 


55 


Hungry livestock, 
though in sight of pasture, 
need the prod. 


56 


IaAiviovoc &ppovír KG6opov OK@oreEp 


Aópuc kai tóCou. 


57 


Aya0óv kal kakóv TADTÓV. 


58 


Kai áyaðöv kai kakóv [£v &ou]: oi yoðv 
iatpoí, pav ó HpárAertos, tépvovtes 
kalovteg návtn PaoaviGovtes kAKÖG TOÙG 
áppooroðvrag Enarnæovtar pnðæv Crov 
pioOóv Aapévew napà vv áppootoðvigv, 


tTaðra £pyacópevor và aya kal tög vóoouc. 


56 


The cosmos works 


by harmony of tensions, 
like the lyre and bow. 


57 


Therefore, good 
and ill are one. 


58 


Good and ill to the physician 
surely must be one, 

since he derives his fee 

from torturing the sick. 


59 


XEvváyneg obAa kal oúyi obAa, 
ouppepópevov Siapepdspevov, ouvGðov 
Owx6ov- £k náviov £v kal £E évdc návia. 


60 


Aíkng oðvopa ook Gv rjóroav, ei taða pr) 


nv. 


61 


'HpákAettos Aéyet, óc 1 pëv OEG K 
návta kal áyaðir Kai öíkara, ÚvOpono Ó? á 


pëv áðira one pao, á è Sika. 


59 


Two made one are never one. 


Arguing the same we disagree. 
Singing together we compete. 
We choose each other 

to be one, and from the one 
both soon diverge. 


60 


Without injustices, 
the name of justice 
would mean what? 


61 


While cosmic wisdom 
understands all things 
are good and just, 
intelligence may find 
injustice here, and justice 
somewhere else. 


62 


Eiðævar xpi] tov nóM pov óvta Suvóv, Kai 
öíknv Epi: kal ywopeva návta K&T Ep kal 


ypeopeva. 


63 


"Eou yap cipappéva návtøg. . . 


64 


Qávaróg żon ókóoa EyepOEvtes óp£opev, 


ókóoa d eúðovreg Ónvoc. 


65 


"Ev tò ooqóv poðvov Afyeoðar ook f 


kai éDéAe1 Znvög oóvopa. 


62 


Justice in our minds is strife. 


We cannot help but see 
war makes us as we are. 


63 


Thus are things decreed by fate. 


64 


Though what the waking see is deadly, 
what the sleeping see is death. 


65 


The oneness of all wisdom 
may be found, or not, 
under the name of God. 


66 


Tod fio6 obvopa Bíos, Epyov è Bávaros. 


67 
AVGvartor Oviytoi, Ovrjyvot áDávaror, Govtes 
tov ékeivav Dávatov tòv d £xeívov Bo 


teðveðtec. 


68 

Woyo yap Bávarog bop yevtoðar, ða 
5é Dávarog v yevéoðar £k yis 6? 660p 
yivetan, £& do È wot. 


66 


The living, when the dead 
wood of the bow 
springs back to life, must die. 


67 


Gods live past our meager death. 
We die past their ceaseless living. 


68 


As souls change into water 

on their way through death, 

so water changes into earth. 
And as water springs from earth, 
so from water does the soul. 


69 


Odds vw káta pia kal ovuj. 


70 


Evvov apyi) Kai népac. 


71 


V vyijs neipata ook àv £&e6poro nGoav 


émnopevópevog óðóv- o610 BH Aóyov Eyer. 


69 


The way up is the way back. 


70 


The beginning is the end. 


71 


The soul is undiscovered, 
though explored forever 
to a depth beyond report. 


72 


Woyo tépyng óypfjor yevéoOat. 


73 


'Avi]p ókót àv peOvoOf]. yer ónd nado 
ávíþouv opaAAópevos, ook &natov Örn BGH. 


oypi]v tv woyiy Exo v. 


74 


Abn wuyi oopotár kai &píoug. 


72 


Moisture makes the soul 
succumb to joy. 


73 


An old drunk 
leaning on a youngster, 
saturated with bad wine, 


head weaker than his feet... 


74 


Dry, the soul 
grows wise 
and good. 


75 


Abyi) Enpi) poy?) coporaty kal ápíotm. 


76 


O6 yf] Enn. woyi] copotdéuy Kai ápíorn. 


77 


"AvÜpconoc, OH £v evoppdvy pcos, 


mera ánooþévvurai. 


78 


Taör eivai Gov Kai veOvr]KÓc, Kai TÓ 
éypnyopos kai tò kaleððov, kal véov kal 
yy padv: 145e yàp petaneodvia éxeiva ou 


kúkelva náMv petansoóvta ,Ʒ td. 


75 


A dry light dries the earth. 


76 


See note. 


77 


A man in the quiet of the night 
is kindled like a fire soon quenched. 


78 


Only the living may be dead, 
the waking sleep, 
the young be old. 


79 


Aiòv naic éou naíékov necoebav: HÓG 


n Paonnín. 


80 


"EðiZnoápnv £peovtóv. 


81 


llotapoiot toio Gu toi tpfatvopév TE 


kal obk épPaivopev, eipév te Kai OOK eipev. 


79 


Time is a game 
played beautifully 
by children. 


80 


Applicants for wisdom 
do what I have done: 
inquire within. 


81 


Just as the river where I step 
is not the same, and is, 
so I am as I am not. 


82 


Kápatóc £ou toic aótoic poyOriv kai 
öpyeoða. 


83 


MeaáMov ávangúeta. 


84 


Kai ó kvkeðv Ötíotara pi] kiveópevoc. 


85 


Nékueg konpícov ëkfAntótepot. 


82 


The rule that makes 


its subject weary 
is a sentence 
of hard labor. 


83 


For this reason, 
change gives rest. 


84 


Goat cheese melted 
in warm wine congeals 
if not well stirred. 


85 


Corpses, like night soil, 
get carted off. 


86 


Vevópevoi Coe £0£Xovor þópoug V Eyer: 
GO ðë àvanaórco0ao, Kai naiðag 


KcrtaAeínovor pópovs yevtoðat. 


87 


Oi pev BGO GvaywooxKovtes Ér 
1piákovta noi0601 tiv yevéav kal)” 
'EpárAenov- ëv ó xpóvo yevvovia napéyer TOV 


ÈE aútoð yeyevvi]pévov ó yevvirjoac. 


88 


"OBev oÚK Gnd okorio6 'HpákAertoc 


yevecty TOV pfjva Ka Ati. 


86 


The living, though they yearn 
for consummation of their fate, 
need rest, and in their turn leave 
children to fulfill their doom. 


87 


In thirty years a newborn boy 
can grow to father him a son 
who grows by then 

to father sons himself. 


88 


Thirty, therefore, names 
the moon of generation. 


89 


Ex homine in tricennio potest avus haberi. 


90 


'Lpyásac eivai Aéyer kai ouvepyoðg tv £v 


tp KO VIVOHÉVOV. 


89 


Look: the baby born 

under the new moon 
under the old moon holds 
her grandchild in her arms. 


90 


Even a soul submerged in sleep 
is hard at work, and helps 
make something of the world. 


91 


Evvov éou nào td ppovésiv. EDV vóg 
Od ioyupideo8ar xpi] v Cov@ náviov, 
ókoontp vópo nóg kal HO ioxuporépaoc. 
Tpépoviar yàp navies ot avOpOnetor vópo úrið 
évög toO o- Kpatéer yàp TOGODLOV ókóoov 


£0£Ag4 Kal tEapktel riot kal neptyíveta. 


91 


Since mindfulness, of all things, 
is the ground of being, 

to speak one's true mind, 

and to keep things known 

in common, serves all being, 
just as laws made clear 

uphold the city, 

yet with greater strength. 

Of all pronouncements of the law 
the one source is the Word 
whereby we choose what helps 
true mindfulness prevail. 


92 


Ald Ori EneoDar ró S. 106 Aóyou ó 
fóvtog Evvob, CHovor oi nodo Oç id ii 


Éyoviec ppóvijow. 


93 


"Qi páMora 6u]vekéoc ópiMéovor, tobt@ 


Orcpépoviat. 


92 


Although we need the Word 

to keep things known in common, 
people still treat specialists 

as if their nonsense 

were a form of wisdom. 


93 


Fools seek counsel 


from the ones they doubt. 


94 


94 


Oo bei Oonep kaleúðovrag noreiv kal 


Myew. 


95 


Toic £ypr]yopóow £va kai koivóv kóopov 
elva, tv d koipopévov Ékaotov EIG iov 
ånoorpépeoðon. 


96 


"H60« yap àvOpóntiov pèv oók Eye 


yvópac, Oriov d Eye. 


97 


' Avijp vímog Íkovog npóc Saipovog 


ÖKGONEp naic npóc ávöpós. 


People need not act and speak 
as if they were asleep. 


95 


The waking have one world 
in common. Sleepers 
meanwhile turn aside, each 
into a darkness of his own. 


96 


The habit of knowledge 
is not human but divine. 


97 


The language of a grown man, 
to the cosmic powers, 
sounds like babytalk to men. 


98 


"AvOpónov Ó ooþótatog npóc Beðv níðnkog 
davervo kai ooþía Kai káAAe1 kal toic 


AAO maou. 


99 


I hOrkov ó káAMoroc aioypòs GAA@ véver 


ovpþáAAe1v. 


98 


To a god the wisdom 
of the wisest man 
sounds apish. Beauty 
in a human face 
looks apish too. 

In everything 

we have attained 


the excellence of apes. 


99 


The ape apes find 
most beautiful 
looks apish 

to non-apes. 


100 


Máyeoð xpi] tov Sijpov ónép toð vópoo 


ÖKOG Onep TEIYEOG. 


101 


Mépot yàp péCovec péCovac poipac 
Aayyavovot. 


102 


'Apmpátoug Beoi upa kai GvOparnor. 


103 


"Yppw xprj oBevvGew þáMov ij nopkairv. 


100 


People ought to fight 
to keep their law 
as to defend the city’s walls. 


101 


The luckiest men die 
worthwhile deaths. 


102 


Gods, like men, revere the boys 
who die for them in battle. 


103 


Insolence needs drowning 
worse than wildfire. 


104 


'Avðpónorot yíveoDar ókóoa 0£Xovor OOK 
ápewov. vobooc byievav énoinoe Ú, kakóv 


áyaBóv, Mpóc kópov, xd ávánavorv. 


105 


OvpdQ payeodar yaAgnóv ó u yàp Gv Re. 


yiveoOou, poy iis @véeton. 


104 


Always having what we want 
may not be the best good fortune. 
Health seems sweetest 

after sickness, food 

in hunger, goodness 

in the wake of evil, and at the end 
of daylong labor sleep. 


105 


Yearning hurts, 

and what release 
may come of it 

feels much like death. 


106 


"AvOpóror not péteou yryvóokrtv eavtod< 


Kai oexppoveiv. 


107 


Lamppoveiv apeti) peyíou]' Kai oogír] A 


yr Kai rioieiv katà qóoi £natovrac. 


106 


All people ought to know themselves 
and everyone be wholly mindful. 


107 


To be evenminded 

is the greatest virtue. 
Wisdom is to speak 

the truth and act 

in keeping with its nature. 


108 


"ApaOfvr] Gpewov Kpúrrrgiv: Epyov Öð ëv avéoet 


kal nap’ oivov. 


109 


Kpbtrrtew cpadinv kp£ooov ij £c TÓ HO 


qépew. 


110 


N6pog kai BOD neíðeoða évóc. 


108 


Not to be quite such a fool 
sounds good. The trick, 
with so much wine 

and easy company, is how. 


109 


Stupidity is better 
kept a secret 
than displayed. 


110 


Sound thinking 
is to listen well and choose 
one course of action. 


111 


Tig yap advi@v vóoc i] ppýv ; [ópov] doroin 
Énovic kal öiðaokáAg xpéovirar ópíMp, OOK 
eiðóteg Gti noAAoi KaKo óMyor 6? áyaðor. 
aipedviat yap £v Ai návigv oi áproto1, 
KM úfvaov Ovntøv, oi 6? nodoù KHD 


OK@OTIEP KTÍVEG. 


111 


What use are these people's wits, 
who let themselves be led 

by speechmakers, in crowds, 
without considering 

how many fools and thieves 
they are among, and how few 
choose the good? 

The best choose progress 
toward one thing, a name 
forever honored by the gods, 
while others eat their way 
toward sleep like nameless oxen. 


112 


'Ev IIpiúvi Bias éyéveto ó Teviápeo, o6 


nÀécov Aóyoc f] ov GAA. 


113 


Eis époi pópior, & Gpuotoc n. 


112 


Not far from the ancient city 
of Miletus lived 

the son of Teutamas, 

whose name was Bias. 

I would have it known, 

this one man more than others 


earned the good esteem 
of worthy people. 


113 


Give me one man 
from among ten thousand, 
if he be the best. 


114 


"A&ov ‘Eqeotorg ih dnáytaoðar não kal 
toic åvýĽo vv nóMv kataMneiv, ofuveg 
‘Eppóðopov ávöpa £ovtóv óvírotov 
£CépaAov, qáviec: if unde tic ÖVÍLOLOG 


fot, £i ór pí, áA te Kati pev Gov. 


114 


As for the Ephesians, 

I would have them, youths, 

elders, and all those between, 

go hang themselves, leaving the city 
in the abler hands of children. 

With banishment of Hermodoros 
they say, No man should be 
worthier than average. Thus, 

my fellow citizens declare, 


whoever would seek 
excellence can find it 
elsewhere among others. 


115 


Kóvec kai Baócovor öv Gv pi] yivóokoot. 


116 


Amorín Slapvyyáver pi) yivóokeoða. 


117 


BAGE GvOpenos £m navi Aóyo érnofjoða1 


qur. 


118 


Aoxktóvta Ó ÖOKIŐTATOG yrvóoktt q(uAGOottv- 
Koi pévtot kai Oíkr] katcAýwerat pevdéov 


TÉKTOVAG Kcd pápropac. 


115 


Dogs, by this same logic, bark 
at what they cannot understand. 


116 


What is not yet known 
those blinded by bad faith 
can never learn. 


117 


Stupidity is doomed, 
therefore, to cringe 
at every syllable 

of wisdom. 


118 


While those who mouth high talk 
may think themselves high-minded, 
justice keeps the book 

on hypocrites and liars. 


119 


Tóv 0' “Opnpov épaoxev Gov £k vv GJÓVOV 
ékþáAAgoða1 kai paníteoOot, Kai ' ApyiNoyov 


ópoícc. 


120 
Unus dies par omni est. 


121 


”H00c GvOpane Saipov. 


122 


‘AvOp@nous pévet veAevujoavrac Good o0K 


fAnovien oúðð 6ok£ovor. 


119 


Homer I deem worthy— 
in a trial by combat— 
of good cudgeling, 


and Archilochos the same. 


120 


Any day stands 
equal to the rest. 


121 


One's bearing 
shapes one's fate. 


122 


After death comes 
nothing hoped for 
nor imagined. 


123 


'EnavíotaoDar kai q(q6Xakas yíveo0cn éyepti 


C@VI@V Kal vt. 


124 


NuknnóAor, payor, pákyor Afjvat, poorer. 


123 


The revenant keeps watch 
over the dead and living. 


124 


Nightwalker, magus, 
and their entourage, 
bacchants and mystics 
of the wine press, 
with stained faces 
and damp wits... 


125 


Tà yàp vogicópeva kart àvOpórnouc þvorípia 


á VEG yü pveðvi at. 


126 
Kai toic ayGApaor tovié£orot ebyovica, OKOTOV 
el uc toic 6óporot Aeoynveðonto, ob u yIvOOK(OV 


Beoðg ov’ Äpoas, ottives sio. 


125 


Initiation, here, 

into the ancient mysteries 
so honored among men 
mocks holiness. 


126 


They raise their voices 
at stone idols 

as a man might argue 
with his doorpost, 
they have understood 
so little of the gods. 


127 


Ei ij yap Atovóog nopniv £noicóvto K 
bpveov copa aidoiow, avaidéorata eipyaor 
Üv: s 5? Air] Kai Atóvvoos, Stew 


þaívovtai Kai AnvaiZovot. 


127 


Dionysus is their name for death. 
And if they did not claim 

the statue of the drunk 

they worshipped was a god, 

or call their incoherent song 
about his cock their hymn, 
everyone would know 

what filth their shamelessness 
has made of them 

and of the name of god. 


128 


Ovarðv tofvuv tíðnpi Orci eið: và pev tv 
ánokeraBappévov navtánaow cvOpanev, oia 
Èp évög' div note yévorto onavíoc, (ç PNV 
"HpákAeroc, ij uvov óMyov evap Opiytov 
ávöpav: tà 6 EvvAa kal oopaoriór] kal ðið 
petaþoAfjg ovviorápeva, oia toic Eu 
KUTEYOHÉVOIG Úrið TOO oópatoc appocer. 


129 


Kaðaípovra 6? aipan pieavópevor Oonep v 


£1 uc Ég nmAðv £pi nnà énovícorro. 


128 


A sacred ritual 


may be performed by one 
entirely purified but seldom. 
Other rites belong to those 
confined in the sodden 
lumber of the body. 


129 


Tainted souls who try 

to purify themselves with blood 
are like the man 

who steps in filth and thinks 

to bathe in sewage. 


130 


Silence, healing. 


Notes 


On the order: This book retains, in all but a few places, the ordering and 
numbering of fragments from Bywater's nineteenth-century arrangement, 
grouped by topic. My deviations from Bywater are noted below. In the early 
twentieth century, Diels believed that an alphabetical arrangement of the 
fragments, because it was random, was less tendentious. Wheelwright, on the 
other hand, observes that Diels himself has been tendentious in using the 
discontinuity of his arrangement to show that the writings of Heraclitus were 
not a coherent whole. In my translation, the ordering of fragments, word 
choice, transitional logic, emphasis on threads of meaning, and so on serve my 
own best inklings of a coherence and lucidity that have survived the 
destruction and imperfect representation of what Heraclitus wrote. 


1. Bywater 1 and 2 are transposed here to put the poetic passage about the Word first, as 
several translators have already done. The usual translation of the Greek logos has been 
“Word.” This reverberates with the diction in the Standard Version of the Gospel 
According to John: “In the beginning was the Word." John must have had the powerful 
tradition of Heraclitean thought in mind when he used this term in his original Greek. 
Logos indicates not only the lexical word, but also all means of making ideas known, as 
well as ideas themselves, the phenomena to which ideas respond, and the rules that 
govern both phenomena and ideas. The holistic logic (logos) of this range of meanings 
must have been a large part of the word's appeal, as the next fragment confirms. In the 
second sentence in the Greek, ambiguous syntax may suggest that Heraclitus separated 
the essences of things and said how each thing truly is. It may mean, on the other hand, 
that the ignorant fail to do this. The latter seems more plausible, since Heraclitus makes 
no other such personal claim for his accomplishment, but insists repeatedly on the 
limits of such claims, as in the next fragment. 

2. See the note on 1. 

9. The discussion of Heraclitus here omitted is from the Suda, or Suidas, an unreliable 
literary encyclopedia from about the tenth century C.E. 

11. See the note on 12. 

12. The Greek word Sibylla, or “Sibyl,” appears in this fragment for the first time ever. No 
one knows where it came from. Ton theon, “the god" of sibylline prophecy, Ho anax of 
the previous fragment, was the Lord Apollo, god of prophetic wisdom and of the cosmic 
fire of the sun. For more about the word theos, see the Introduction. 

16. I have provided my own examples from Hesiod and Pythagoras in this and the next 
fragment, to illustrate their supposed folly. Heraclitus, no doubt, would have chosen 
other examples. 

17. See note on 16. 

24. The usual translation of koros, as satiety, gives the literal meaning, but loses the strong 
connotation of insolence, important to the personifying logic of this and many other 
fragments. 

31. Jones's literal translation of this fragment is: “If there were no sun, there would be 
night, in spite of the other stars." Because the sense of the Greek seems incomplete, I 
introduce the questions into my translation, to suggest possible connections with the 
logic of reversal in fragments 35, 36, and elsewhere. 

35. This rough paraphrase introduces the mention of gods and monsters to clarify the 
distinction between the polymorphous concreteness of Hesiod and the unifying abstract 
thought Heraclitus preferred. 

36. The exact phrasing of the original Greek is difficult, but scholars agree about the 


general sense. I have simplified the second half, which says literally that fire mixed with 
various spices assumes various names. 

41. This, the most famous fragment, is usually translated: “You cannot step in the same 
river twice." According to Plutarch, Heraclitus says, “You cannot step into the same 
rivers twice." My rephrasing tries to clear away distractingly familiar language from a 
startling thought. It seems unlikely to my mind that the ancient authors who refer to 
this idea quote Heraclitus exactly. 

42. Here Stobaeus quotes Arius Didymus's report of what Cleanthes thought about what 
Heraclitus said. I have omitted this as a less interesting and less reliable version of the 
same passage as reported by Plutarch in fragment 41. 

51. Heraclitus is quoted as saying, “An ass prefers straw [or refuse] to gold." Aristotle, 
who takes this to refer to food, does not say whether the reference to food is explicit in 
the original or his own inference. 

53. This fragment, like fragments 89 and 120, exists only in a Latin paraphrase of the 
Greek. 

54. This fragment is omitted as repetition of the second part of 53. 

60. I have introduced a question here to compensate for a vagueness that seems to come 
from loss of context. 

66. An untranslatable pun in this fragment involves the Greek words for bow and life, biós 
and bíos. 

76. Fragments 74, 75, and 76 overlap. This translation separates the sense of 74 and 75, 
and omits 76. 

89. This fragment, like fragments 53 and 120, exists only in a Latin paraphrase of the 
Greek. 

112. The name of the town here is Phriene. But little is known about Phriene, so I 
mention nearby Miletus instead. Miletus was an important city from the heyday of 
Minoan culture until the Ionian revolt in Heraclitus's time. 

120. This fragment, like fragments 53 and 89, exists only in a Latin paraphrase of the 
Greek. 

121. This fragment is often translated: “Character is fate." More literally, a man's ethos is 
his daimon. A person's customary ways of being and acting, in other words, are that 
person's guiding genius. I prefer the crisper phrasing, “Character is fate," because the 
Greek is crisp, but meanings lost in the pithier version seem worth keeping. 

129. Fragments 129 and 130 are transposed for the sake of resolution. 

130. The one word, aké, has several meanings: silence, calm, lulling, healing. 
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